A.  tion  of  Africa,  625;  Africa  with- 

5anc/orwm,  noticed,  209.  out  any  past  history,  625;  the 

Advance  in  the  Type  of  Revealed  peculiar  qualities  of  the  African 

Religion,  article  on,  by  Rev.  I.  E.  nature,  627  ;  the  African  nature,  a 

Dwinell,  323 ;  the  history  of  re-  tropical  nature,  627  ;  coniprehen- 

lijrion,  the  grandest  of  histories,  siveness  of  the  word  “  African,” 

323;  the  necessity  of  progress,  629  ;  richness  and  fulness  in  the 

from  the  agreement  of  God’s  mode  physical  organization,  the  great  fu- 

of  working  with  man’s  moral  con-  ture  of  the  African,  630  ;  the  union 

stitution,  324  ;  necessity  of  a  grad-  in  the  African  of  recipiency  with 

ual  development,  at  the  begin-  passion,  633  ;  the  change  in  the  con¬ 
ning,  324;  its  subsequent  neces-  dition  of  Africa,  to  be  brought  about 

sity,  325;  a  moral  necessity  for  by  means  of  the  exodus  of  colonies, 

a  progressive  development,  327 ;  638 ;  these  colonies  must  be  of 

the  nature  of  progress  in  religion,  African  blood,  639 ;  the  Liberian 

327;  two  theories  on  this  point,  colonies  must  take  the  lead,  640; 

327  ;  progress  in  religion,  not  a  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  notes  on, 
natural  development,  327  ;  the  re-  Angell,  Prof  James  B.,  article  by, 
suit  of  a  direct  divine  operation,  597. 

327 ;  progress  in  religion,  not  un-  Armstrong’s  Doctrine  of  Baptisms, 

interrupted,  329  ;  this  is  in  har-  noticed,  669. 

mony  with  God’s  operations  in  na-  Assyriin  Inscriptions,  articles  on, 

ture,  329;  this  mode  of  progress,  147,413. 

discernible  in  relation  to  the  facts 

and  doctrines  of  religion,  332 ;  es-  B. 

pecially,  in  the  instance  of  the  i  Bacon’s  Essays,  by  Whately,  noticed, 

doctrine  of  future  retributions,  334 ;  j  671. 

sketch  of  the  development  of  this  j  Barrotes,  Prof  E,  P.,  article  by,  61. 
doctrine,  334 ;  this  mode  of  pro-  Bartlett’s  Modern  Universalism,  no- 
gress,  discernible  in  the  standard  ticed,  227. 

of  required  morality,  337  ;  discern-  Barth’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa, 
ible  in  respect  to  the  spirituality  of  noticed,  876. 
piety,  340;  comparison  of  Jewish  Bertha  and  her  Baptism,  no\\ceA,&&d. 
and  Christian  forms  of  piety,  340 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Rev.  James 
importance  of  the  position  of  the  Murdock,  notice<l,  887. 
modern  church,  343.  Bishop  Butleds  Ethical  Discourses, 

Africa  and  Colonization,  article  on,  noti<*ed,  673. 

by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  622;  allu-  Boeckh’s  Public  Economy  of  the  Athe- 
sion  to  Burke’s  speech  on  Concili-  nians,  noticed,  442. 
ation,  622  ;  the  wonderful  trans-  Boise’s  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  noticed, 
formations  of  history,  624  ;  reasons  439. 

for  anticipating  the  Christianiza-  Brandis  on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions, 
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and  the  mode  of  interpreting  them, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  George  E.  Day, 
413  ;  prefatory  note,  413  ;  mounds 
in  which  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  are 
found,  413;  researches  in  these 
mounds  by  Layard  and  others, 

,  414  ;  Assyrian  inscriptions,  found 
in  other  places,  415;  mode  of  de¬ 
ciphering  these  inscriptions,  416; 
publication  by  Rawlinson  of  the 
inscription  of  Behistun  in  Old 
Persian,  417;  supposed  difficulty 
of  deciphering  these  inscriptions, 
418;  the  orthography  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  proper  names,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  all  other  names 
and  words,  421 ;  evils  arising  from 
the  neglect  of  this  distinction,  422  ; 
diffi«-*ulties,  which  have  impeded 
the  work  of  deciphering,  423. 

Brown's  Theological  Tracts,  noticed, 
452. 

Buchanan  on  Modern  Atheism,  no¬ 
ticed,  440. 

C. 

Calhoun,  Rev.  S.  IL,  letter  from,  to 
the  editors,  200. 

Calvin,  John,  article  on,  125. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  200. 

Character  in  the  Preacher,  article  on,  < 
by  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  1 ; 
Influetice  of  the  preacher,  2;  im¬ 
portance  of  character,  relatively  to 
eloquence  in  general,  3 ;  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  character  of  the  minister 
should  be  liberal,  able  and  "manly, 

4  ;  faith,  an  important  element,  5  ; 
more  particularly,  first,  courage 
should  characterize  the  preacher, 

6 ;  courage  not  to  be  confounded 
with  insensibility  to  danger,  7 ;  nor 
with  mere  bravery,  7 ;  courage, 
always  attended  by  a  strong  sense 
of  immortality,  8 ;  courage  adds 
beauty  to  all  other  excellencies,  9; 
it  is  directly  auxiliary  to  eloquence, 
10 ;  men  always  pleased  with  mani¬ 
festations  of  courage,  11 ;  tasteful¬ 
ness  or  a  sympathy  with  nature 
must  characterize  the  preacher, 
12;  injurious  effects  of  a  dulness 
to  nature,  13 ;  always  attended  by 
a  dulness  to  art,  14;  dulness  to 
nature,  specially  hurtful  to  the  ' 


preacher,  15 ;  sympathy  with  na¬ 
ture,  specially  beneficial  to  the 
preacher,  16;  sympathy  with  hu¬ 
man  life,  an  essential  element  in 
the  character  of  the  preacher,  1 7  ; 
literary  men,  liable  to  lose  this 
sympathy,  17  ;  the  preacher,  liable 
to  lose  it,  18;  the  loss  of  it,  hurt¬ 
ful,  19  ;  this  sympathy,  ever  felt  by 
the  Saviour,  19;  by  his  disciples, 
20 ;  apt  to  take  the  form  of  benev¬ 
olence,  20 ;  it  is  not  timorous  and 
weak,  21 ;  its  worth  to  the  preacher, 
22;  a  sympathetic  enthusiasm  for 
truth  must  characterize  the  preach¬ 
er,  24;  more  than  any  positive 
amount  of  knowledge,  24;  it  is 
not  a  credulous  temper,  24 ;  good 
influences  of  this  sympathy,  25 ; 
its  salutary’  effects  on  eloquence, 
27 ;  specially  needful  to  the  preach¬ 
er,  28 ;  a  conscientious  earnestness 
should  chara'  terize  the  preacher, 
31 ;  this  quality  results  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that  God  is  just,  31 ;  men 
prone  to  value  advantages  above 
justice,  32 ;  this  proneness,  at  war 
with  Christianity,  33;  advantages 
of  this  earnestness,  35 ;  its  preem¬ 
inent  advantages  to  the  preacher, 
36 ;  Christian  benevolence  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preacher,  38;  the  qual¬ 
ity  defined,  38  ;  its  advantages,  39  ; 
motives  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
traits  of  character,  41. 

Christian  JMissions  necessarg  to  a  true 
Cwilization,  article  on,  by  Joseph 
P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  818 ;  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Westminster  Review 
on  the  subjeitt  of  missions,  818; 
statement  of  the  question,  820;  an 
answer  found  to  it  in  the  great 
commission  of  the  Apostles,  820; 
the  Gospel  though  directly  meant 
only  to  Christianize  the  world,  in¬ 
tended  indirectly  to  civilize  and 
refine  it,  821 ;  contrast  between 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  821  ;  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  relative  term,  823;  no  one 
form  of  government,  essential  to 
civilization,  824;  nor  upon  the  form 
or  the  degree  of  popular  religion, 
825;  constituents  of  modern  civi¬ 
lization,  825 ;  these  elements  pos- 
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sessed  only  of  a  partial  principle 
of  diffusion  and  power  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  827  ;  shown,  in  respect  to  col¬ 
onization,  827  ;  in  respect  to  com¬ 
merce,  829 ;  in  respect  to  the  social 
institutions  of  civilized  life,  837  ; 
in  respect  to  literature,  840;  in 
respect  to  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
843  ;  recapitulation  of  the  subject, 
844 ;  defects  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  848 ;  defects  of  all  Pa"an 
civilization,  850;  the  England  of 
to-day  as  contrasted  with  England 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  85. 

D. 

Davidson’s  Facts,  Statements  and  ex¬ 
planations,  noticed,  883. 

Dana,  Prof.  James  B.,  articles  by, 
288,  854. 

Dat/,  Prof.  George  E.,  article  by, 
413. 

Davus  Sum,  non  GUdipus,  article  by 
Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  D.  D., 
770;  advantages  of  wondering,  770; 
wonderings  felt  on  the  first  perusal 
of  church  history,  770;  at  the  ob¬ 
scurity  covering  the  deeds  and 
preachings  of  the  first  Apostles. 
771;  at  the  amazing  credulity  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  church,  772; 
at  the  strange  reasoning  adopted 
by  some  judicious  men,  772;  at 
their  mode  of  (Quoting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  773  ;  at  the  mixture  of  self- 
denying  virtuue  with  astonishing] 
weaknesses,  774;  at  the  early  mis-; 
takes  of  the  church  in  reference  to 
the  Saviour’s  design  in  its  forma¬ 
tion,  774 ;  that  the  church  so  little 
answered  its  first  design,  775  ;  that 
the  church  so  soon  sank  into  rit¬ 
ualism,  775;  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  early  heresies,  775  ;  that  the 
best  men  should  have  had  so  little 
sense  of  decorum,  776  ;  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  have  done  so  little 
comparatively  to  promote  mental 
acuteness,  777  ;  that  so  strmgent 
a  hierarchy  as  that  of  the  later 
church,  should  arise  in  so  few 
centuries  from  so  free  a  church, 
777  ;  that  approbation  should  have 
been  given  by  some  of  the  best  writ¬ 


ers  to  such  weak  productions,  778  ; 
did  a  universal  reason  guide  the 
predominant  opinion  ond  thus  be¬ 
come  an  oracle  from  God?  779  ; 
recapitulation,  782. 

Diciglit,  B.  W.,  article  by,  753. 

Dwinell,  Rev.  I.  E.,  article  by,  323. 

E. 

Editorial  Correspondence,  200,  425. 

Egyptian  Year,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
644 ;  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  644 ;  the  gothic 
year,  644 ;  views  of  different 
writers  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian 
calendars,  645 ;  recent  discovery 
by  Brugsch,  647. 

Explanation  of  THS  IlPt2THS  2KH- 
NHS,  Heb.  9  ;  8,  article  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Ladd,  46;  inquiry  into  the 
general  scope  of  the  passage,  46  ; 
inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  immediately  preceding,  47  ; 
reasons  for  using  the  present  tense 
in  this  phrase,  48  ;  the  figurative 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  50 ;  the 
figure  taken  from  the  entrance  of 
the  high  priest  into  the  holy  of  ho¬ 
lies,  51 ;  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a 
view,  52  ;  Heb.  9  :  8,  not  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  figuratively,  54 ;  reasons 
for  this,  54 ;  the  literal  meaning 
harmonizes  best  with  the  scope  of 
the  whole  passage,  55 ;  it  best 
agrees  with  the  following  context, 
57  ;  the  word  -irapa3o?.y,  does  not 
mean  type,  57;  such  a  meaning 
does  not  agree  with  the  usus  lo- 
quendi  of  the  New  Testament,  57 ; 
nor  with  the  logical  course  of 
thought  in  this  passage,  58  ;  such  a 
translation  obscures  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  58 ;  the  word 
means,  parable  exhibited  to  the 
eye,  59 ;  this  meaning  accords 
with  the  succeeding  phrase,  60. 

Exposition  of  Romans  6  :  2,  8,  and 
10,  11,  article  on,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Goodhue,  538;  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “  dead  to  sin,”  538  ;  when 
the  Christian  experiences  a  dying 
with  Christ  on  account  of  sin,  543 ; 
meaning  of  the  expression  “  alive 
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unto  God,”  548 ;  objections  to  the 
interpretation  of  Stuart,  and 
others,  551 ;  argument  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  context,  552 ;  the 
argument,  a  strong  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  554. 

F. 

FeuerhaclCs  Essence  of  Christ ianif//, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Tif¬ 
fany,  731;  general  design  of  the 
work,  731 ;  its  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  man,  735;  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  doctrine  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  religion,  736  ;  general 
principles  on  which  Feuerbach’s 
whole  theory  rests,  736 ;  man  can 
be  conscious  of  more  than  what  is 
in  him,  738  ;  man  not  self-sufficient, 
742;  all  human  representations  of 
God  must,  in  some  respects,  be 
anthropomorphic,  743;  object  for 
which  man  objectifies  himself,  744  ; 
Christianity,  not  the  product  of 
man’s  intense  selfishness,  745  ;  re¬ 
sults  of  Feuerbach’s  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  religion,  746;  results  as 
relating  to  “■  the  true  essence  of 
religion,”  747  ;  as  relating  to  the 
fal8e,'or  theological  essence  of  re¬ 
ligion,  749;  style  of  the  book,  751  ; 
good  results  of  its  publication,  751. 

Fisk,  Rev.  Daniel  T.,  article  by,  323. 

G. 

Gieseler^s  Church  History,  noticed, 

668. 

German  Theory  of  Worship,  article 
on,  784 ;  introductory  remarks, 
784  ;  statement  of  the  subject,  786  : 
necessity  of  worship,  787  ;  worship 
not  an  educational  instrumentality, 
788;  elements  of  worship,  791; 
element  of  communication,  792; 
teleological  element,  794;  primitive 
forms  of  the  elements  of  worship, 
798;  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  worship  should  be  regulated, 
803 ;  relations  of  art  to  worship, 
806 ;  objections  to  the  idea  of  a 
connection  of  art  with  worship, 
806 ;  principles  by  which  the  use 
of  art  should  be  regulated,  811; 


the  arts  best  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  worship,  813. 

GUI's  Theoloyy,  article  on,  343. 

Goodhue,  Rev.  J.  A.,  article  by,  538. 

Green,  Rev.  David,  article  by,  166. 

II. 

Haven's  Mental  Philosophy,  noticed, 
881. 

Hebrew  ParalleVism,  425. 

Hickok's  Empirical  Psychology,  no¬ 
ticed,  225. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  iMnguages,  article  on,  by  B. 
W.  Dwigiit,  753  ;  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  (ioubtful  from  the 
true,  753  ;  the  dilferent  languages 
of  the  world,  divisible  unto  three 
great  classes,  753  ;  those  consisting 
of  separate,  unvaried  monosyllables, 
753  ;  languages  formed  by  aggluti¬ 
nation,  754;  the  inflected  lan¬ 
guages,  754;  two  great  races,  the 
Semitic  and  the  Indo-European, 
speaking  the  inflected  languages, 
754;  the  Semitic  family  of  lan¬ 
guages,  754  ;  the  ludo-European 
languages,  756  ;  Indo-European 
languages,  divisible  into  two  fami¬ 
lies,  758;  the  Arian  family-j)air, 
comprising,  first,  the  Indian  family, 
758 ;  second,  the  Iranian  family, 
760;  the  Graeco-Italic  or  Pelasgic 
family-pair,  762. 

Homeric  Question,  TZ/e,  article  on,  by 
Professor  William  S.  Tyler,  681 ; 
German  want  of  faith,  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  afl'airs,  681 ;  Grote’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece,  682 ;  Mure’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Language  of  Greece, 
683 ;  fitness  of  the  present  time 
for  discussing  the  Homeric  Ques¬ 
tion,  683 ;  statement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  685 ;  all  antiquity  agreed  in 
resf)ect  to  the  unity  of  design  and 
authorship  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  685 ;  this  first  question¬ 
ed  towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  686  ;  afterwanls  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  in  Germany,  687 ;  lustory  of 
the  controversy  in  Germany,  687  ; 
argument,  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  Homeric  poems  could  not  have 
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been  originally  written,  689 ;  an¬ 
cient  inscriptions,  691;  writing 
materials,  692  ;  prose  composition, 

692  ;  Homeric  allusions  to  writing, 

693  ;  Homeric  license  ;  693  ;  the 
-^Eolic  digamma,  694 ;  blind  bards, 
and  memory  the  mother  of  the 
muses,  694;  writing  in  existence 
among  the  nations  that  surrounded 
Greece,  695;  writing  introduced 
into  Greece  from  Phoenicia,  695  ; 
the  letter  or  letters  of  Bellerophon, 
696 ;  the  Athenian  Ostracism,  697; 
the  unity  in  the  Homeric  poems,  a 
proof  that  they  must  have  been 
written,  699 ;  the  Homeric  poems 
could  have  been  committed  to 
memory,  700;  the  Homeric  poems 
have  always  been  recognized  as  the 
production  of  one  author,  703; 
the  high  rank  always  assigned  to 
the  Homeric  poems,  704;  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  an  authority  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  geography  and  history, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Greece, 
705  ;  treatment  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  by  the  poets  of  the  Epic 
Cycle,  706 ;  no  discrepancy  in 
either  poem,  nor  between  the  two 
poems,  707;  disagreement  of  the  I 
sceptics  among  themselves,  712;! 
the  ditferent  parts  of  the  poems  1 
closely  connected  together,  714;! 
repetitions  of  tlie  same  verse  and 
tlu!  same  phraseology,  717;  the 
perfection  of  the  plot,  721 ;  in  the 
Iliad,  721;  in  the  Odyssey,  725: 
consistency  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  727. 

Iluffhes's  Atlas  of  Classical  Geogra- 
noticed,  223. 

I. 

Index  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  noticed, 
453. 

J. 

Jehovah  considered  as  a  Memorial 
Name,  article  on,  by  Alexander 
IVIacWhorter,  98 ;  importance  of 
the  subject,  98 ;  the  name  “  I 
am,”  given  to  himself  by  God,  99 ; 
the  derivation  and  the  true  point¬ 
ing  and  pronunciation  of  the  term 
rendered  Jehov^Ui,  101 ;  deriva- 
V  77* 


tion  given  by  Gesenius,  102  ;  the 
word  should  be  written  Jahveh. 
rendered,  He  who  will  be,  102 , 
use  of  the  word  in  Gen.  4:  1’ 
103 ;  applied  by  Eve  to  Cain,  106  , 
transferred  to  God,  107 ;  invoked; 
by  the  Patriarchs,  108;  affirmed 
to  Hoses,  109 ;  proclaimed  by  the 
Prophets,  111;  complete  in  Christ, 
116;  distinctions  observed  in  the 
use  of  the  words  Elohim,  Adonai 
and  Yahveh,  118;  ground  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  a  distinc¬ 
tion  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
120;  the  term  'O '¥.pxogsvo^,  at 
length  takes  the  place  of  Yahveh, 
122. 

John  Calvin,  article  on,  by  Dr.  P. 
Schaff,  1 25 ;  Calvin’s  correspond¬ 
ence,  125  ;  Calvin’s  services,  125 ; 
birth  and  childhood,  126;  takes 
up  his  residence  at  Geneva,  1^!7 ; 
leaves  for  Strasbourg,  128;  mar¬ 
ries,  129;  recalled  to  Geneva, 
129;  labors  in  Geneva,  130;  his 
commentaries,  132;  his  Theologi¬ 
cal  Institutes,  132;  his  doctrine 
of  decrees,  133;  his  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  1 35  ;  his  character 
as  a  Reformer,  136;  a  strict  ec¬ 
clesiastical  disciplinarian,  137 ;  de¬ 
fence  of  his  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Servetus,  139  ;  Calvinism  has 
promoted  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  142;  closing  scenes  of  the 
life  of  Calvin,  143  ;  his  character, 
144;  republication  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  in  America,  145. 

K.  . 

Keil  on  Joshua,  noticed,  448. 

Knight's  life  of  Montgomery,  noticed,. 
874. 

Knowledge  and  Faith  of  the  Old  Tes- . 
lament  Saints  respecting  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Messiah,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  David  Green,  166;  state  of 
the  question,  166  ;  views  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  167  ;  we  must  carry  our¬ 
selves  back  to  Old  Testament 
times,  170;  Scriptural  truth  un¬ 
folded  progressively,  171;  means 
of  knowledge  of  the  ^Messiah,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  ancient  saints,  173  ; 
principal  predictions  of  the  Mes- 
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slab  in  the  Old  Testament,  173; 
Gen.  3:  15,  173;  Gen.  23;  18, 
174;  the  Messianic  Psalms,  174; 
Isaiah  Iviii.  175 ;  the  Levitical 
priesthood  and  ritual,  178;  their 
typical  character,  173  ;  their  real 
use  and  meaning  to  an  ancient 
saint,  180 ;  actual  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  ancient  saints  in 
regard  to  the  Messiah,  181  ;  the 
Messiali  never  held  up  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  object  of  love 
and  faith  and  an  atoning  sacrilicc, 
181;  sinners  nowhere  blamed  for 
not  trusting  in  an  atoning  Mes¬ 
siah,  182;  religion  and  moral¬ 
ity,  and  not  faith  in  an  atoning 
Messiah,  made,  in  God’s  cove¬ 
nants  with  his  ancient  people,  the  | 
condition  of  salvation,  183;  faith 
in^an  atoning  Messiah,  not  insisted  ' 
on  in  the  penitential  Psalms,  183;  | 
patriarchs  and  prophets  express  ■ 
no  strong  emotions  in  view  of  an 
approaching  atoning  Messiah,  1 84 ;  j 
themes  of  praise  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  essentially  different  from 
those  in  the  Old,  185  ;  direct  tes¬ 
timony  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  small  knowledge  had  by  Old 
Testament  saints,  187 ;  various 
passages  cited,  187 ;  use  of  the 
word  mystery,  in  ai)plication  to  the 
Gospel,  188;  state  of  mind  of 
Christ’s  disciples,  189;  special  en¬ 
lightening  inlluences  given  to  the 
ajKjstles,  189  ;  mode  in  which 
devout  Israelites  were  saved, 
190  ;  passages  which  seem  to  con¬ 
flict  with  these  views,  192;  Job 
19:  25,  192;  John  8:  50,  193; 
Mark  12:  36,  37,  193  ;  faith  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  saints,  194; 

.  generic  and  yet  saving,  195  ;  none 
ever  saved  on  any  other  ground 
than  Christ’s  atonement,  196 ;  none 
who  live  In  gospel  times  and  re¬ 
ject  Christ  can  be  saved,  197 ; 
importance  of  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  heathen,  198;  motive 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations, 
199. 

L. 

Ladd,  Rev.  Daniel,  article  by,  46. 

Laurie,  Rev.  Thomas,  article  by,  147. 


jZcraien  Sermons,  noticed,  654. 

Life  and  works  of  Jean  Racine,  The, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  James  B. 
Angell,  597 ;  his  bii'th  and  early 
training,  597;  his  early  ipoetical 
attempts,  599 ;  the  Thebaide,  600 ; 
controversy  with  the  Port  Roy¬ 
alists,  604  ;  the  Andromaque,  605 ; 
the  Plaidours,  606 ;  the  Britanni- 
cus,  607 ;  the  Berenice,  6o9  ;  Ba- 
jazet,  609 ;  the  Iphigenie  and  the 
Phedre,  610;  Racine’s  conversion, 
611;  chosen  royal  historiographer, 
613;  his  Esther  and  his  Athalie, 
614;  his  death,  620;  compared 
with  Corneille,  621. 

Lohdell,  Rev.  Henry,  article  by,  231. 

Loflus's  travels  in  Chaldea  and  Su- 
siana,  noticed,  435. 

LunCs  Tftree  Eras  of  New  England, 
noticed,  675. 

M. 

Macnaught  on  Inspiration,  noticed 
672. 

Mac  Whorier,  Alexander,  article  by 
98. 

\Mammon  the  Idol  God,  426. 

Miscellany,  228. 

\  Mosaic  Six  Days  and  Geology,  The, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  liarrows, 
61 ;  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  science  of  Geology, 
61 ;  the  narrative  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  myth,  61 ;  two  (luestious 
involved  in  the  discussion,  63 ; 
tiie  lirst  relates  to  the  length  of 
the  Mosaic  days,  63  ;  the  evidence 
of  the  narrative  itself  as  to  this 
length,  63 ;  the  days,  not  six  literal 
days,  64  ;  evidence  as  to  the  length 
ot'  the  days  from  the  account  of  the 
ijistitution  of  the  Sabbath,  68 ;  this 
account,  not  necessarily  in  fkvor 
of  six  literal  days,  70 ;  evidence 
as  to  the  length  of  the  days,  from 
the  facts  of  science,  72 ;  Hugh 
Miller’s  mode  of  reconciling  sci¬ 
ence  with  the  teachings  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  75;  theory  of  J.  P.  Smith, 
78;  this  theory  not  tenable,  79; 
the  Mosaic  days,  extended  periods 
of  time,  79;  two  principles  of  in¬ 
terpretation;  first,  the  figurative 
principle,  79;  second,  the  sym- 
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bolic  principle,  81 ;  the  scriptural 
record  of  the  creation,  complete 
in  itself,  84 ;  an  immediate  revela¬ 
tion  from  God,  85 ;  very  ancient, 
85 ;  the  form  of  the  second,  an 
essential  part  of  it,  80 ;  the  six 
days  symbolical  of  higher  periods 
of  time,  86 ;  the  symbolic  view 
explains  the  two-fold  use  of  the 
word  day,  88;  gives  meaning  to 
the  phrase  “  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  one  day,”  88 ; 
objection  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  to 
this  view,  90 ;  the  second  question 
relates  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  Mosaic  days,  92;  an  interval 
to  be  assumed  between  the  first 
and  second  verses  in  Gen.  i. ;  was 
the  matter  of  the  earth  originally 
created  in  a  gaseous  form?  93; 
reasons  for  a  negative  answer ; 
first,  the  theory,  not  in  agreement 
with  the  true  meaning  of  “  waters,” 
and  “  deep,”  94 ;  makes  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  light  from  darkness  one 
of  space  rather  than  of  succces- 
sion  of  time,  95  ;  at  variance  with 
the  context,  95  ;  unnecessary,  95. 

Murdock,  Dr.  James,  Sketch  of  his 
Lite,  887. 

N.  _ 

Notes  on  the  Anabasis  'of  Xenophon 
in  the  Region  of  Nineveh,  article 
by  Rev.  Henry  Lobdell,  229  ;  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Notes,  229;  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  Dr.  Lobdell,  231 ;  on 
]Mespila  or  the  Middle  Gate,  232 ; 
Larissa,  232;  the  Pyramid  —  Tel 
Nimroud,  234 ;  Ca'iue,  236 ;  Za- 
batus  or  the  Greater  Zab,  237 ; 
the  river  Rumadus,  237  ;  the 
Araxes,  238;  Syria,  238;  Tooree 
Kafdo  or  Jebal  Jiidi,  239 ;  the 
Kurds,  239  ;  the  parasang,  240 ; 
the  term  satrap,  242  ;  the  para¬ 
dises  or  park,  242  ;  burnt  bricks, 
243  ;  wheat  and  barley,  244  ; 
sesame,  thira  and  millet,  245 ; 
asses,  246  ;  the  heat  of  ^Mesopota- 
mia,  246 ;  canals  in  Babylonia, 
24  7  ;  the  plant  wormwood,  248  ;  j 
wild  asses,  248;  bustards,  248; 
gazelles,  249 ;  tunics  and  trowsers. 


249 ;  rafts,  250 ;  dates,  250 ;  mar¬ 
ket-places,  251  ;  shields,  251 ;  the 
sword,  252  ;  Chalybians  and  Chal¬ 
deans,  252 ;  copper  dishes,  253 ; 
snow  in  Armenia,  254  ;  sandals, 
254 ;  porcelain  cups,  254  ;  mode 
of  baking  bread,  255 ;  wine  cis¬ 
terns,  255;  Kurdish  houses  and 
villages,  255  ;  Kurdish  vests,  256 ; 
shields  used  by  the  mountaineers, 
256  ;  mode  of  mounting  horses, 
256 ;  of  pasturing  horses,  257 ; 
female  water-carriers,  257. 

O. 

Olshausen’s  Commentaries,  noticed, 
662. 

Ottoman  Empire,  The,  article  on, 
556 ;  the  fall  of  a  great  empire,  a 
sublime  spectacle,  556 ;  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453,  556 ;  re¬ 
sult  of  this  event  in  respect  to  let¬ 
ters,  558 ;  its  result  in  respect  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  conquerors, 
558 ;  why  the  Ottomans  were 
allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  559  ;  subsequent  career  of 
Mohammed  H.,  561 ;  reign  of  Ba- 
jazet  H.,  562 ;  Selim  the  first, 
562;  Solyman  I.,  566;  his  death, 
572;  Selim  the  second,  575; 
causes  of  the  early  progress  of 
the  Turkish  dominion,  580 ;  the 
Janizaries,  581  ;  the  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Ottomans,  582 ; 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace, 

583  ;  state  of  the  Empire  near  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  centurj', 

584  ;  the  war  of  1828-29,  586  ; 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  589  ;  faulty  internal  admin¬ 
istration,  590  ;  the  religious  creed 
of  the  Ottomans,  591 ;  the  future 
condition  of  the  Empire,  592. 

Owen's  Commentary,  noticed,  670. 

P. 

Phelps,  Prof  Austin,  article  by,  282. 

Porphyry's  Philosojihy,  noticed,  427. 

Porter's  Five  years  in  Damascus,  no¬ 
ticed,  213. 

Preaching,  Theory  of,  article  on, 
282. 
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R. 

Religious  sects  of  Sgria,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  Leander  Thompson,  525  ; 
the  Metawliyeh,  525 ;  the  Deruz 
or  Druzes,  526  ;  the  Nusairiyeh 
or  Ansairiyeh,  527 ;  the  Isma’ili- 
yeh  or  Ismaelites,  528  ;  the  Yezi- 
det‘8  or  devil-worshippers,  528 ;  the 
Jews,  529  ;  the  Chasidim  or  Pie¬ 
tists,  529  ;  the  Zoharites,  530 ; 
the  Karaites,  531 ;  Christian  sects, 
532 ;  the  Greeks,  533  ;  Maronites, 
534 ;  the  Latins,  535  ;  the  Jacob¬ 
ites,  535 ;  Syrian  Catholics,  535  ; 
the  Armenians,  535 ;  the  Coptic 
Christians,  536;  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  536  ;  the  Protestants, 
537. 

Remarks  upon  some  Passages  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostlesy  article  by 
Prof.  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  258 ;  on 
ch.  9:  7,  22:  9,  and  26:  14;  or 
discrepancies  in  the  account  of 
Paul’s  conversion,  258 ;  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  these,  261 ;  the  He¬ 
brew  dialect,  262 ;  kicking  against 
the  pricks,  262;  on  ch.  12:  1-3 
and  21-23,  or  the  death  of  Herod 
the  King,  263  ;  events  of  Herod’s  ! 
life,  263;  account  of  circum¬ 
stances  attending  his  death,  267; 
on  ch.  13  :  6,  7,  or  the  account  of 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  270 ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  deputy,  247 ;  on 
cli.  26 :  28,  29,  or  Paul’s  speech 
before  Agrippa,  277. 

Robbins,  Prof  R.  D.  C.  article  by, 
258. 

Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches,  no¬ 
ticed,  203. 

S. 

Schaff,  Dr.  P.,  article  by,  1 25. 

Science  and  the  Bible,  article  on,  by 
Professor  James  U.  Dana,  388 ;  t!»e 
relation  of  science  and  the  Bible 
to  each  other,  388 ;  science  and 
the  Bible,  two  revelations  distinct 
and  yet  harmonious,  390;  depre¬ 
ciation  of  science  in  the  AVorld- 
Problem,  392 ;  nature,  man’s 
assistant  in  progress,  394  ;  science 
in  the  earliest  ages,  the  knowledge 
of  the  more  simple  and  obvious 


facts  of  nature,  395  ;  in  modern 
times,  knowledge  extends  to  prin¬ 
ciples,  396  ;  this  knowledge  of 
practical  utility,  397  ;  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  fruitful  in  moral  uses,  898  ; 
this  knowledge,  not  promotive  of 
infidelity,  405  ;  method  by  which 
Plato  acquired  his  ideas  of  nature, 
409  ;  views  of  Prof.  Lewis  in  res. 
pect  to  the  individuality  of  na¬ 
ture,  461  ;  resemblance  of  his 
views  to  those  of  Plato,  463  ;  im¬ 
portant  difierencc  between  them, 
464 ;  individuality  in  nature,  as 
regards  a  law  of  progress,  465 ; 
the  true  idea  of  Nature’s  individ¬ 
uality,  466  ;  characteristics  of  or¬ 
ganic  individuals,  468 ;  the  kind 
and  degree  of  inilividuality  in  na¬ 
ture  as  suggested  by  nature,  471 ; 
the  free  individuality  of  which 
man  is  the  type,  471 ;  the  individ¬ 
uality  suggested  by  the  tree  or 
zoophyte,  472  ;  the  “World-Prob¬ 
lem”  theory  does  consistently  carry 
out  the  notion  of  free  individuality, 
473  ;  teachings  of  nature  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  law  of  progress  and 
the  relations  of  created  things  to 
each  other  as  constituting  the  true 
objects  of  science,  475;  the  earth 
and  the  universe,  one  in  history, 
4  75;  correspondence  between  the 
progress  of  creation  and  the  law  of 
germ-development  the  general 
before  the  special,  476*;  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  progress  of 
creation  and  the  epochs  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  germ-development,  477  ; 
nature  or  the  universe  finite  in 
space,  479  ;  nature  finite  in  time  ; 
the  fact  of  her  beginning  and  her 
final  decay,  480;  partial  decays 
attending  the  course  of  progress, 
481 ;  nature’s  types,  483 ;  what 
was  put  into  the  earth  and  waters 
in  the  act  of  creation,  490;  na¬ 
ture’s  unity,  490  ;  nature  the  work 
of  Infinite  iSIind,  and  its  great  end 
the  nurturing  of  finite  mind,  492; 
nature’s  individuality',  495 ;  com¬ 
parison  of  the  more  prominent 
views  of  God  and  nature  Avith  each 
other,  498  ;  statements  on  these 
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subjects  in  the  “World-Problem,” 
500 ;  charge  of  Pantheism,  500 ; 
nature’s  blunders,  500  ;  the  “  Six 
Days”  theory  of  nature,  not  in  the 
Bible,  504  ;  use  of  science  in  exe¬ 
gesis,  510;  the  natural  in  crea¬ 
tion,  512:  “vestiges  of  creation,” 
516;  parallelism  between  geology 
and  the  Bible,  519. 

Shedd,  Prof.  William  G.  T.,  article 
by,  622. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  Geoyraphy,  noticed,  879. 

Sophocles’s  Modern  Greek  Grammar^ 
noticed,  665. 

Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  noticed,  221. 

Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  noticed, 
431. 

StoiTs,  Rev.  R.  S.  Jr.,  article  by,  1. 

Storrs’s  Constitution  of  the  Human 
Soul,  noticed,  437. 

T 

Testimony  of  Assyrian  Inscriptions 
to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie, 
147  ;  Mounds  opposite  Mosul,  147  ; 
these  mounds  contain  the  remains 
of  ancient  palaces  filled  with  in¬ 
scriptions,  148  ;  printing  known  in 
these  early  ages,  150;  mode  of  de¬ 
ciphering  these  inscriptions,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine,  150;  modes  pro¬ 
posed  by  different  persons,  151 ; 
results  of  the  labors  of  Col.  Raw- 
linson,  154  ;  the  Babylonian  lan¬ 
guage,  a  primitive  Hebrew,  154 ; 
the  Chaldeans,  155  ;  identification 
of  scripture  names,  156;  the  scrip¬ 
ture  history  confirmed  by  these  in¬ 
scriptions,  160. 

Theory  of  Preaching,  The,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  282 ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  teachere  on  the 
character  of  a  people,  282 ;  five 
theories  of  preaching,  282 ;  the 
first  supposes  a  priestly  character 
belonging  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
283  ;  the  second  based  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  value  of  poetic  sentiment, 
283;  the  third,  based  on  a  preemi¬ 
nence  given  to  social  reforms,  283  ; 
the  fourth  gives  an  ascendency  to 


emotion,  284 ;  all  these  theories 
have  a  germ  of  truth,  285 ;  the 
fifth  theory  stated,  285  ;  the  pulpit 
to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  instru¬ 
ment,  285  ;  argumentative  discus¬ 
sion  of  Theology,  the  distinctive 
principle  of  the  fifth  theory,  286 ; 
the  relative  dignity  of  the  work  of 
preaching,  286 ;  this  dignity  re¬ 
sults  from  the  very  nature  of  ora¬ 
tory,  287  ;  the  supremacy  of  the 
pulpit,  a  condition  of  its  existence, 
288  ;  is  at  variance  with  the  jjriest- 
ly  character  of  the  clergy,  289  ; 
the  priestly  character  of  the  clergy 
degrades  the  pulpit,  290  ;  the  true 
theory  attaches  great  importance 
to  individuality  of  practical  afm, 
294 ;  the  individual’s  destiny 
wrought  out  in  solitude,  295 ;  the 
true  preacher  always  mindful  of 
this,  296 ;  this  principle  excludes 
inordinate  discussion  as  to  social 
and  political  reform,  296  ;  the  true 
theory  gives  preeminence  to  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  theology, 
300  ;  it  disowns  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  doctrinal  and  practical  ser¬ 
mons,  301 ;  the  Scriptural  system 
of  theology  can  be  preached,  302 ; 
the  doctrines  of  theology  comprise 
the  most  effective  materials  of 
preaching,  303  ;  the  analogy  of  the 
true  theory  of  preaching  to  secu¬ 
lar  eloquence,  303  ;  these  doctrines 
find  sympathy  in  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  inquiry,  305;  the  ascenden¬ 
cy  of  these  doctrines  necessary  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  enlarged 
Christian  experience,  807 ;  the 
true  theory  of  preaching  gives 
predominance  to  impassioned  argu¬ 
ment,  309;  the  necessity  of  this,  in 
order  to  give  to  a  popular  religious 
faith  its  highest  practical  vitality, 
311;  importance  of  properly  ap¬ 
preciating  the  common  mind,  312 ; 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Chalmers, 
313;  this  predominance  of  argu¬ 
ment  needful,  in  order  to  preserve 
truthfulness  in  the  speculative  the¬ 
ology  of  a  people,  314  ;  uselessness 
of  a  discussion  of  the  merely  scho¬ 
lastic  forms  of  theology,  315 ;  illus- 
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trated  by  a  reference  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  German  pulpit,  316;  the 
preacher  should  magnify  his  office, 
320  ;  should  not  be  daunted  by  its 
difficulties,  321. 

Theological  and  Literary  Intelligence, 
Germany,454,  676,  895;  England, 
458,  677,  889;  United  States,458, 
679. 

Theology  of  Dr.  Gill,  The,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Fisk,  343 ;  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  history  of 
doctrines,  343 ;  Dr.  Gill’s  Life  and 
character,  344;  his  views  bn  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  346;  on  the 
ground  of  moral  distinctions,  347  ; 
on  the  Bible,  349 :  on  the  Trinity, 
352;  on  Decrees,  357;  Election, 
359  ;  Original  Sin,  361  ;  ancient 
and  modern  doctrine  of  imputa¬ 
tion,  361  ;  Dr.  Gill,  an  advocate  of 
the  modern  doctrine  of  imputation, 
.  366;  mode  of  accounting  for  Dr. 
Gill’s  inconsistency,  369  ;  his  views 
on  redemption,  371  ;  Christ’s  ac¬ 
tive  obedience,  a  ground  of  our 
justification,  372;  Dr.  Gill,  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  limited  atonement,  377; 
on  justification,  380  ;  regeneration, 
381 ;  perseverance  of  saints,  383; 


the  second  coming  of  Christ,  383  ; 
eschatology,  386, 

Thompson,  Rev.  Leander,  article  by, 
525. 

Thompson,  Rev.  J.  P.,  article  by,  644, 
818. 

Thoughts  on  Species,  article  by  Prof. 
James  D.  Dana,  854 ;  prefatory 
note,  854;  what  is  a  species?  859 ; 
permanence  of  species,  862 ;  va¬ 
riations  of  species,  867, 

Tiffany,  Rev.  Charles  C.,  article  by, 
*731. 

Travels  in  Chaldea  and  Susiana,  no¬ 
ticed,  435. 

Trench's  Sermons,  noticed,  657. 

Tyler,  Prof.  W.  S.,  article  by,  681. 

V. 

Vocalic  Harmony,  426. 

W. 

Webster's  Abridged  Dictionaries,  no¬ 
ticed,  216. 

Whately's  Lessons  on  Morals  and 
Christian  Evidences,  noticed,  444. 

Withington,  Rev.  Leonard,  article  by, 
770. 

Worcester's  Historical  Atlas,  noticed, 

220. 


ERRATA. 


On  page  538,  3d  line  from  the  top,  for  J”.  H.  Goodhue^  read  J.  A.^ood- 
hue.  Page  557,  note,  line  4th  from  the  bottom,  for  had  at  last  that,  read 
had  at  last  gained  that.  Page  561,  6th  line  from  the  top,  for  had  read  has. 
Page  561,  17th  line  from  the  top,  for  Ahmed  Kedull  read  Ahmed  Keduk. 
Page  563,  6th  line  from  the  top,  for  <SMnmi7es,  read  Sunnites.  Page  564,  8th 
line  from  the  top,  for  Khosrem  read  Khosretv.  Page  564,  16lh  line  from 
the  top,  for  Tohak  read  Zohak.  Page  566,  3d  line  from  the  bottom,  for 
This  read  His.  Page  572,  line  5th  from  the  bottom,  for  labors  read  labor. 
Page  576,  line  8th  from  the  top,  add  —  after  and.  Page  576,  line  14th  from 
the  top,  for  Kizie  read  Kiziel.  Page  576,  line  2d  from  the  bottom,  for  vizier 
read  viziers.  Page  576,  last  line  from  the  bottom,  for  had  been  read  had  not 
been.  Page  579,  line  6th  from  the  top,  for  ancient  read  eminent.  Page 
579,  line  7th  from  the  top,  for  of  conflict  read  of  the  conflict.  Page  586, 
line  7th  from  the  bottom,  for  success  read  succors.  Page  589,  line  6th  from 
the  bottom,  for  practical  read  fanatical.  Page  592,  line  3d  from  the  top, 
for  unblanched  read  unblenched.  Page  592,  line  18lh  from  the  top,  for  bc- 
queated  read  bequeathed.  Page  593,  line  3d  from  the  top,  for  that  a  read 
that  as  a.  Page  594,  line  13th  from  the  top,  for  of  read  hj.  Page  594, 
line  14th  from  the  top,  for  by  read  of.  Page  595,  line  2d  from  the  top,  for 
thoroughfare  read  thoroughfares.  Page  596,  11th  line  from  the  top,  for 
Tractic  read  Tractir.  Page  596,  line  17  th  from  the  top,  for  future  read  for¬ 
tunes.  P.  773,  17th  line  from  the  bottom,  read  Daillee  instead  of  Bailee. 
So  on  p.  774,  in  foot-note.  On  p.  776,  12ih  line  from  bottom,  read  prccser- 
tim  instead  of  prceceriim.  On  p.  794,  16th  line  from  bottom,  read  teleolog¬ 
ical  instead  of  theological.  So  in  the  following  three  or  four  pages,  when¬ 
ever  the  word  theological  occurs.  Page  810,  for  Manichaehm,  read  Mani- 
chceism. 


